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PAGE EIGHT/THE FIFTH ESTATE 


West German Anarchists 
on the Autonome 


During the massive European anti-nuke demonstrations of the ‘70s, at squatter de: 
fenses and other actions across the Continent, shadowy groups of angry militants, often 
dressed in black, masked and armed with slingshots and stones became a common sight. 

They were labeled “autonomes” and exhibited a discontent with tired leftist “protest” 
movements as well as a marked readiness to confront the police with violence in an at- 
tempt to go beyond the limits of bourgeois civility. They spoke of a desire not only to be 
autonomous of the dictates of capitalist society, but of all previous political movements 
including those in the anarchist tradition. 

The following is an interview with three people active in West German anarchist circles 
who discuss the differences between autonomes and anarchists. It was conducted earlier 
this year in Berlin by Elizabeth Kemp whose article on the German autonomes appeared 


in the Winter 1988-89 FE. 


E-Elizabeth {interviewer 
R-Ralf [interviewee] 
J-Joachim [interviewee] 


E: I’m trying to understand the split 
between anarchists and Autonome 
here. Where did the Autonome come 
from? When did they first appear? 

R:The history is that in the early 
70’s we had a movement in West 
Germany called the Sponti Movement. 
That Sponti Movement I would say is 
the source of the Autonome. Move- 
ment that began in the late 70’s. 

_E:¥You seem to have more individ- 


x ali groups here in West Germany 


í vi were told all the time, 
“You have to go this way,” “You have 
to do this,” “You have to live like 
this,” and now there’s opposition. Be- 
cause our left radical history is cut, 
this opposition tries to find out what 
has happened before the war and tries 
to find, without that history, new ways 
which are good for today. 

J: One main point was 1968. That’s 
when the history of the New Radical 
Left in Germany began. 

R: It was the post-war generation. It 
was also when the old history was re- 
discovered. We didn’t have any his- 
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tory here in Germany because in the 
schools you weren’t told anything 
about Nazi fascism. 

Nazi fascism had destroyed all op- 
position here in Germany. Tens of 
thousands of German people were 
killed by the Nazis for political 
reasons. In the concentration camps, 
in prisons, on the streets. Now we 
have a left movement. Nobody before 
knew what a left movement was. 

Fascism destroyed all materials, all 
books. The books we have are the 
books we found in some old book- 
stores. Books which were brought back 
by people whe emigrated. We had to 


“and still have to reprint a lot of books 


because they were all- destroyed 


uring the Nazi fascism, and: the con- 


_tinuity of the left beh be was de- 
stroyed with them. ASR 
The anarchists were never ‘really 


$ -strong in Germany. Fora short time 
„after the: first war in the so-called 


-revolutionary times of 1999, there was 
att anarcho-syndicalist movement 
which had somewhere between 
130,000 to, some books say, 300,000 
people. But at the end of the Weimar 
Republic, there were only 17,000- or- 
ganized workers in that movement. 

E: What happened to them? 

R: I think that all of those people 
split into other groups. 

E: Why don’t you call yourself an 
Autonom as opposed to an anarchist? 

J: It doesn’t say in what direction I 
go. It just says what I’m against. Au- 
tonomy means working against the 
State, and that we are trying to 
organize ourselves. But it doesn’t say 
in which way exactly. In my opinion, 
the anarchist movement is reaching 
beyond this. As a Radical Left, it’s 
possible, for example, that I would 
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stay patriarchal. Or that I work in a 
factory as usual, and in the evening I 
work leftist. But as an anarchist, in my 
opinion, it’s not working this way. It’s 
positive thinking. It’s not enough to 
just criticize. 

E:That’s funny. I once asked an 
Autonom this and she said the same 
thing in reverse—the anarchists are 
just against government. They are 
only reacting. 

J: I don’t see a big difference 
between anarchists and Autonome. 

_There’s not.a whiten, formulated au- 
tonomous. policy. -Naturally we as 
anarchists are also Autonome, It 
doesn’t matter how you name your- 
selves. More important is to find a way 
to deal with the things at heart. 

E:Have you ever felt drawn towards 
the Autonome Movement? 

R: No. I think that when you are an 
anarchist you are naturally an autono- 
mous.person. You don’t need to call 
yourself an Autonom because it’s in 
this theory and way of living anarchy. 
That you are an autonomous individ- 
ual. For me it’s a way of life. Anarchy 
is not a dogma or something, it’s just 
the way you are. living. 


E: Every time I go to a demonstra- 
tion here in Berlin I want to run away. 
Hide. It’s so horrible. It feels like there 
are a lot of authoritarian people who 
use the microphone and subject you to 
their speeches. Some blow whistles to 
tell you when to run ahead. 

R: At demonstrations, we often have 
the problem that the Autonome are 
used by the so-called Anti-Imperialists 
because they are very strongly organ- 
ized and autonomous groups are not. 
We as anarchists have problems 
working with groups like this. 

E: Does violence create a problem 
when you’re in a mixed group? 

-R: We are often at demonstrations 
on the edge of a knife—violent or not 
violent— because the police hate us. If 
they see the possibility to knock us 
down, they do it. At every demonstra- 
tion there’s an agent provocateur of 
the police there. They very often begin 
to throw rocks at the police. Then the 
demonstration becomes violent. 

We know the fascists are working 
closely with the police. The Nazis 
themselves are not the problem. The 
danger is the connection between the 
Nazis and the police, or Nazis and 
politicians. 

For lots of people it’s like an adven- 
ture going to demonstrations, or 
smashing some windows or so. They 
let out their hate and their frustration, 
but it’s not political acting. It’s only for 
themselves. For me, I’d say it’s not a 
revolutionary action. It’s a bourgeois 
way of individualism. They. don’t think 
about the need of doing something, 


__only think ‘‘Do I enjoy twa 


E: What’s. your vision for the future? 

R: My vision for the future is 
political and mental development. 
That means for me to try to. live to- 
gether and act together intan anarchist 
way. That means if we live and act to- 
gether, we live and act against the 
system. 

I think there are many people who 
don’t know about anarchist ideals, and 
we must tell them they exist and that 
there’s another possible way of life 
which has a long history. What is very 
important for us is to develop a model 
of living which the people can imagine. 

—E. Kemp 


singing to each other in 
captivity int i patel feck nd 


bringing closer to home the radioactive 


reality of walking on land scarred by ` 


hundreds of nuclear tests. Morning 
finally arrived and we were taken to 
Beatty and released. 

This was the first of two consecutive 
days of compelling overnight actions. 


Mask o’ Rage 

Thursday at dusk several hundred 
people, colorfully dressed in costumes 
and masks gathered by the peace 
camp kitchen to begin a march to the 
test site gates. This was our Mask o° 
Rage action. We were immersed in the 
torchlight and music of a festive tribal 
carnival, a profound ritual of our rage 
and resistance. When we reached the 
tunnel beneath Highway 95 between 
peace camp and the test site, our 


Mass Action 


often friendly and sincere, who fell 
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sound exploded with incredible acous: 
ties as the torches lit úp. 
masks- oA wild mural of political 

a the walls behind ui 
: ii ates of the site, our. unim- 
hibited dance took over the’ entire 
“street. It was the APT peacekeepers, 


back into their role of peace’ police: 
They told us to take only one lane of 
the road. The high level of energy and 
communal spirit of this action was 
stronger than the inhibitions of our 
buddies in the yellow caps with the 
walkie-talkies. 

The music and dance continued as 
we began what would be an all-night 
occupation of the test site’s main en- 
trance. We saw busses, cars and 
trucks with gravel (to fill in the ground 
after a test) turned away from the top 
of the road. They would undoubtedly 
be redirected to another entrance, but 
they would not enter here. This action, 
called by Circle A, Art Against Arma- 
geddon and a womyn’s group, The 
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